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Post-War Literature 
Courses 

Unless I am much mistaken 
there will be after the war a 
strong demand for foo empha- 
sis on American rature. 
Survey of British Literature to 
which in many colleges two semes- 
ters are dev has aroused in- 
creasing dissatisfaction, and to 

to extend it to cover a yom | 

of American Literature as 
would be even more 
tory, almost as much of an edu- 
cational gold brick as are World 
Literature courses. all there 
are timits to thinness of treatment. 

Would it perhaps be practical 
to devote the introductory year in 
literature to selected British and 
American authors, abandoning the 
attempt to present the develop- 
ment of literature, and omitting 
books whose importance is mainly 
historical, to give our attention 
- of living interest to- 
ay 


A possible choice would be as | With 


follows: 
Chaucer as potentially the most 
popular of all Engli authors 
once his lan is even super- 
ficially acqu : I suppose the 
the inevitab 


gedy. 

Not Spenser or Jonson or Dry- 
den or Milton except as noted be- 
low. Really to a them one 
must read enough to become more 
or less at home in their world. A 


B little acquaintance is only likely 


to reer 

A little Bacon; the Fight of the 
Revenge; a little Pepys; an 
abridged Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Pope’s, Essay on Man; of 
Gulliver; a few essays by Addison 
and Steele; a little Boswell; at 
least two or three from 
Burke. The cult of the complete 
classi¢é should be abandoned. We 
have lost the benefits of Burke’s 
wisdom which we sorely need to- 
day because we insisted on includ- 
ing all the dead stuff in his 
Speech on Conciliation. 

It would be sensible to leave 
out novels and plays, but if they 
must be included there would be 
Robinson Crusoe, Tom Jones, and 
The Vicar of Wakefield and The 
School for Scandal or The Rivals. 

Then there should be a selection 
of the most important short poems 
in English, playing down the meta- 
physical poets now being empha- 
sized by some of our too intellec- 


Presidential Message 


I cannot think of a better topic 
for general discussion next year 

e ni rests, 
changed mental outlook of the re- 
turning soldier. We failed to do 
that e. I was one of 
that failed; but I was more aware 
of my failures than most, because 
I had been abroad and in close 
contact with the war throughout 
1918. This our colleges and 
universities be theaters for 
adult education. I 


mean that they were wrong: I 
mean that a factor of communica- 
Will have definitely’ changed 

ve nitely or 
will the returni soldiers know 
what they want. I expect myself, 
at the college level, a 
as every foreign rpiece 
to be retranslated every 
tion, so all our ma for 
humanism 
ed to new inte 


retations. I d, 
after the eth 


shifts and vol- 


classes | canic conflicts and the undermin- 


u 
veterans. The old 
tations, the old ap- 
proach of courses the humani- 
ties, simply will not do. I do not 


ing of confidence in the last few 
years, I cannot myself read an old 
book in quite the old way. 

Henry S. Canby. 


A SUGGESTION FROM THE SECRETARY 


In our formal education, dealing 
groups rather than individuals 
has led us to screen our students; 
and teachers are trained to deal 
with large numbers of young peo- 
ple who supposedly have ar- 
rived at the same point at the same 


le | time in the same studies, to work 


with them as far as the next way- 
station, and then to turn them 
over to another counselor and 
guide. 

War-time conditions have upset 
all the old gradings at the “col- 
lege level”. Teachers are facing 
now, and will continue to face 
groups which have been screened 
for war, and not for formal edu- 
cation. The old devices will not 
work well; many of the old pat- 
terns have to be scrapped. Only 
the fundamental problem remains: 
where does the individual student 
stand on the long road, and how 


can we help him go forward? 
This is a time for free, frank 
and frequent excha of experi- 
ences and sug ons among 
teachers; and it a time when 
transportation conditions prevent 
us from getting together. Even 
regional conferences over a large 
are only gatherings o 
gradu colleges are easy 
reach of one another, their Eng- 
lish teachers should all share ex- 
periences and discuss common 
problems. This Association will 
gladly assist in any way within its 
power to bring about such meet- 
ings, whether or not those con- 
cerned are within its membership. 


The CEA is not concerned about 


will have to be ust- | 


Lehigh’s 190 Air Corps Re 
1 Ast highechool 
new low 0 cer- 
tified illiteracy. Remem 
— the first ill-sorted 


_|school graduate with a four- 


English average 
wrote: 


ter- 
ested in because he also had deep 


intensions in aviation. This 


ost of the men lack the ability 


itself so much as about better} Th 


teaching. 


Such a course would give stu- 
dents ‘training in reading, an abil- 
ity they increasingly lack; it could 
be trimmed down within necessary 
limits without stultifying its pur- 

se as the Survey cannot be; and 
it would recognize American in- 
terests in our ic course, which 
ought to be concerned with the 
basic patterns of our culture. Of 
course it would be a makeshift 
and I am not sure that it would 

rove workable or even desirable. 
ut we confront a problem. 

What I think necessary is to 
resist any attempt to bury litera- 
ture in some blanket “humanities” 
course, or combine it with the 
social sciences or even with the 


is | other arts, though both history and 


The Americans to be represent- 
ied would be Franklin, Poe, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Whitman, Tho- 
reau and Mark Twain. Space is 
not available to list the nineteenth 
century British writers. But this 
is enough to show the basis of 
election. 


the arts are admirable as support- 

ing subjects. Unless we insist on 
les lettres as an independent 

and primary subject of ag the 

ability to read aesthetically 

ing to become a lost 

ment. It is almost that now. 


NOTICE : 


President Canby has 
the following Nominating Commit- 
tee to prepare a slate for submis- 
sion to members, who will vote by 
mail in December. Officers to be 
elected are a es two vice- 
presidents, and three directors to 
succeed Wm. C. DeVane, Elizabeth 
Manwaring and W. O. Sypherd 


whose terms expire; and one to 
fill out the term of Theodore Mor- 
rison, resigned. Members are urged 
to send suggestions to any member 
of the Committee, keeping in mind 
geographical distribution. 

Thomas O. Mabbott, chairman, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., 
N. Y. City; Professors J. L. 
Vaughan, Univ. of Virginia; Ben- 
jamin Boyce, Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha; Amanda Ellis, 
Colorado College; Amy V. Hall, 
University of Washington. 


me “ Chara cter etch ” 

immediate thought of an old 

when I was a very young boy. 
And this: 


You would think that if a sdn 
of yours made such achieve 
in life 
was up 
his father owed qui 
but it just doesn’t work that 
The reservists 


no 
trained in reading 
than they are in 
ress them. Yet m 


? 


screened and ied, and fresh 
from their school training. 
We expected them to be about the 
qual of average-to-superior civil- 
freshmen. 
‘The first theme disillusioned us. pas 
Yale expects its two upper | tiberal grading gave F D 
and twelve misspelled words to 
. the page were common. Errors in (genet: ie 
case ("Us fellows him 
wateh.”), in of pro- 
noun and antecedent (“Everyone See 
; agreement of subject and verb eae 
(“There is several reasons why” 
occurred over and over. A 
year 
He was purty hansom and had 
away with wemon. 
Similar in two was the 
sentence of another student: ba 
He seeked new adventures in 
Then Shakespeare, comedy | of American idiom. & 
The son of American parents, 
lacking any excuse of foreign 
| background, wrote: 
to reduce their thoug clear 
relationships simply expressed. 
ley write such sentences as this: 
| 
4 
|dents repo ving con 
third or half of thei 
with grades generally above 
or its equivalent. What a 
use their native tongue “Sg 
critics, for the poetry which | of clear- = 4 
has really reached the Anglo- ness, correctness, and good sa | 
heart even if that heart have car high schools 
m2 little soft. manding# What is the value of a Dee: 
“4 high diploma? | 
4 pertinent for the colleges and uni- ae 
4 versities which will have the job Pe 
3 of educating the thousands of 
(Continued on Page 4) Rema 
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Editorial 

There are not too many colleges 
in these United States to meet the 
needs of our growing population; 
but too many of them are badly 
distributed, or badly financed, or 
both. It is too late to do much 
about the distribution, for it is 
hard to move a college. They have 
been crowded together in certain 
areas because of unchristian com- 
= between Christian denom- 
nations. 

There is not much that can be 
done about under-endowment in 
an area where there are too many 
colleges. It would help if trustees 
set a definite limitation of num- 
bers and then figured out the an- 
nual income necessary to maintain 
a college of that size, with decent 
salaries for the faculty; and 
then went after the money. Such 
budgeting would appeal to the in- 
telligence of business men who are 
asked to give. But such colleges 
generally yearn to be as big as 
they can get! 

When there are too many such 
colleges too near together there 
is bound to be fierce competition 
for all high school graduates with- 
in reach, if only to get their tui- 
tion fees. We heard the president 
of a small Presbyterian college in 
the middle west complaining bit- 
terly because a neighboring Meth- 
odist college had kidnapped two 
Methodist freshmen out of his 
gymnasium while they were en- 
gaged in basket-ball practice, held 
them in durance far from vile 
while feeding and entertainin 
them, until they were pe 
they had chosen the wrong col- 


lege. 

such matters is out- 
side the business of this column. 
were it not for the fact that ali 
liberal arts courses are harmfully 
affected. In competing for stu- 
dents the colleges must make high- 
pressure appeals. The most obvious 


are those which reinforce the ad- 
vertising found in cheap maga- 
zines. 

“Enroll in our school and we 
will turn you into a successful 

lawyer) engine 

chef) (business psyc 

sanitary engineer) (author 

(barber) (advertising man). - 
aries have been earned in any one 
of these trades or professions u 
to twenty thousand ($20,000.) dol- 
lars a year, with the sort of n- 
ing we provide.” 

The magazine advertising of 
shoddy correspondence schools and 
the high pressure salesmanship of 
college nts combine to create 
an attitude of mind in high school 
seniors throughout the land. Many 
of their parents have such an atti- 
tude already! Only by bringing up 
the youngster with a different at- 
titude can education be saved. 

Why major in English or His- 
tory or Philosophy when one can 
major in or Insurance 
or Journalism or Hotel Manage- 
ment or Accounting throughout 
the undergraduate years? 

“I wanted to major in Philoso- 
phy more than anything else” 
writes a young graduate, “but 
Dad _ kept saying “What’ll it get 
you?’ until finally gave in. I 
majored in Advertising, which had 
two instructors on the faculty, and 
I learned all those two men had 
to teach me in my freshman year. 
Then I had to take three more 
courses from each of them in the 
remaining years. All the courses 
had different names, but they were 
the same stuff over again. When I 
finally got a job I found out that 
almost any other courses in the 
catalog would have been of great- 
er service to me in an advertising 
office than those advertising 
courses. Sounds silly, doesn’t it? 
But it’s true.” 

We who believe in “English” at 
the college level may advertise it 
as essential training for a voca- 
tion, if we like, for that is true; 
but the members of this Associa- 
tion believe it is far more than a 
collection of techniques and re- 
cipes. It is essential training and 
furnishment of the broadly devel- 
oped mind. 

If American colleges had not 
gotten themselves into the undig- 
nified position of competing for 
students, and luring them by 
specious promises, the liberal arts 
would be far less on the defensive 
than they are today. 


Many members of CEA in good 
standing may receive two copies 
of this issue of the News Letter, 
accompanied by addressed  en- 
velopes for the a of dues. 
This will not be the result of error, 
but because extra copies have 
been mailed to a long non-mem- 
bership list from which members’ 
names have not been sifted. Any- 
one receiving two copies is urged 
to constitute himself a member- 
ship committee of one, and pass 
his extra copy along to a colleague 
who might persuaded to join. 


Join the CEA now, by mailing 
$2.00 to the Treasurer, and you 
will be enrolled as a member, 
fully paid, for the calendar year 
1945, receiving Oct., Nov., and 
Dec. News Letters and any other 
1944 publications free. 


Gleaned from the Mail 


Dear Editor: 


A device which I have found 
valuable in teaching theme-writing 
is as follows: 

I ask the members of the class 
to choose partners—so that the 
entire class is divided into groups 
of two. In each of these groups 
I designate one member as “au- 
thor” and the other as “editor.” 
The author is instructed to write 
a theme, usually on an assigned 
subject, and to bring it to the next 
class meeting. 

When he b his theme to 
class, I allow each author to dis- 
cuss his paper for twenty minutes 
with his partner, the editor. I go 
from up to up, offering ad- 
vice if the students ask for it. At 
the end of the twenty-minute dis- 
cussion period the editors keep the 
themes which their partners have 
written. They take the themes 
away with them and revise them 
in the light of the twenty-minute 
discussion. 

The revised themes are handed 
in to me at the class meeting fol- 
lowing that on which the discus- 
sion takes place. If the theme 
grade is, say, an 80, both partners 
are given 80. In order to give 
everyone equal opportunity I make 
it a policy to shuffle the groups 
from time to time. 

It should be added that, when 
the authors are writing their 
themes, the editors have a reading 
assignment. When the editors are 
revising the themes, the authors 
have the same reading assignment. 

The students like this type of 
work. It gives them an opportunity 
to talk over their writing prob- 
lems with their equals—equals 
who are genuinely interested be- 
cause, for one thing, their grades 
are involved. Errors in punctua- 
tion and mechanics are notably 
reduced in these revised papers, 
and, to speak broadly, the themes 
are more finished than the usual 


run. 
I cannot resist adding that it is 
always good to get students to 
work together on their problems. 
It is valuable for a young man to 
have to work hand in glove with 
other young men on academic 
problems. Most academic — 
ments are insulated, each man do- 
ing his own lesson. This editor- 
author device is anigne® in part, 
to teach students to think together 
and to co-operate on academic 
problems as closely as they do on 
social or athletic a 
McNulty, 


Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 


I don’t need to tell you that I 
am for emphasis on the liberal arts 
in education, after the war or at 
any time. There is no education 
without them. 

Neither do I need to tell you 
that I mean by the liberal arts a 
lot more than courses in English 
or even in “the Humanities” if 
that term is taken as having 
merely literary force. The teach- 
ing of English had better be bet- 
ter than it is, and soon; but the 
directest way for it to improve is 
through eups in the teacher’s 


mind which result in his under- 
standing what he is up to, what it 
is that he teaches, and why this 
is necessary for any good person 
to know. He won’t get this far un- 
less he has become interested in 
other than literature—phil- 
osophy, istory, science, and 
mathematics. These are as much 
a part of liberal education as the 
arts, including poetry, can’t pro 
erly be discussed without them. In 
other words, the English teacher 
had better get himself educated. 
If you want to know, I don’t 
consider that I have done so—yet. 
Sincerely, 

Mark Van Doren. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your delightful 
squib on pedagogy. 

Members of our department 
were suggesting the other day a 
proposal to put all é nists and 
pseudo-scientists in the v. S. A. in 
a university of their own on a 
desert isle—no matter in what de- 
partment they are found. One 
member suggested the name for 
it: The University of Gobbledy 
Gook! 

“Educationists,” as distin ed 
from educators, would the 
l nucleus, and psychologists 
and sociologists—and all verbal- 
ists and sufferers from logorrhea 
would complete the enrollment. 
Swinburne would preside over the 
Chair of Poetry as fessor 
Emeritus. 

I came across this the other 
day—which you may not have 
seen: 


Lehigh University. 


Unexcelled in Quality . . . 
BROWN & PERRIN’S 
A Quarto 
of 
Modern 


Literature 
Striking format 
$3 50 


SCRIBNERS 


400 pages 


se: 
| 
pres: 
an i 
men‘ 
to u 
in 
é 
A 
] 
“Laughter is a synchronized co- 
ordination of neuropsychological 
imese reflexes with a semi-automatic im- 
baa pulse of mass inherited subjectiv- 
ism.” 
Sincerely, 
live 
An 
Vic 
lish 
Oro 
; 
At 
| A T 
Writ 
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MODERN 
GRAMMAR 
AT WORK 


By BERTHA M. WATTS - 
Indiana University 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to language 


of America today. It 
presents a challenge and an invita- 
tion to the students using it to gain 
an insight into language as an instru- 
ment of communication and to learn 
to use that instrument constructively 
in their own lives. 


Now Ready 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


American 
Literature in 
Nineteenth 


Century 
England 


As a literary monograph and a 
lively record of one phase of 
Anglo-American relations, this 
book will be read with interest 

i} ~—soby alll students of American and 

~=Victorian English literature, his- 
torians, book collectors, and pub- 
lishers. 


By CLARENCE GOHDES 


COLUMBIA 


$2.50 


A balanced program ... 
Using 
Good English 


by Warnock, Perrin, Ward and Platt 


A Textbook and Workbook in 
Writing, Reading and Speaking 
416 Pages, $1.75 
FORESMAN &CO. 


For a Moratorium on 
The Confusionists 


How about a moratorium on 
talk about confusion in education? 
Pick up almost any periodical 
these days, and there is an article 
starting out telling all the world 
in mournful accents that educa- 
tion, especially liberal 
is in a mess. Go to a meetin 
chat with your colleagues: it is 
likely to be the same story. Liberal 
education is in the dol ae 
has been dealt a body blow =o 
war and is languishing on 
wounded soul in an oxygen tent, 
with who knows how many days 
yet to survive. After the war, vo- 
education will be all the 


diveet route to a job: no literature, 
or history, or languages for them. 
Or that if anyone at all wants the 
humanities he will want them in 
a new dress, in a drastically re- 
vised curriculum, under new con- 
ditions, with all new m 

None of the old stuff; no sir, 
none of the old stuff at all. 


Along with this, we learn that | f 


the mess and confusion we are in 
is all our own fault. We haven’t 
known what we were about, 
and we haven’t believed in our own 
subjects, have been perfunctory 
and scholarly and dry rather than 
human and alive. And we are told 
the dire conditions under which 
we may perchance survive—if we 
stir ourselves soon enough and 
hard enough in the direction of 
new ways and new habits of 
thought. Saclcloth and ashes for 
the humanities. Wailing and tears 
for the teacher of litersture. Pen- 
ance, contrition, expiation and re- 
form for all of us. Or else the 
inevitable reward: eclipse, ob- 
livian, dust to dust! 

And hearing all this, I 
aweary, aweary. Aren’t we all? 
Shouldn’t we all be? The thing 
to be feared most in the world is 
fear itself. The surest way to lose 
the confidence of others is to lose 
faith in ourselves. And loss of 
faith is the signpost to failure. 
When a political party wants to 
put its opponents out of business, 
it deliberately sets out to create 
distrust. Night and day, year after 
year, the words ‘blundering’ and 
‘confusion’ and ‘muddlin and 
‘failure’ are dinned into the minds 
of people until they believe what 
they hear. But in liberal educa- 
tion we wait for no opposition 
= to point up our sins. We face 

world crisis; we are shock 
into greater awareness; we see we 
are not perfect: and we fall into 
a fit of panic and an orgy of self- 
accusation. 

Well, it is all to be 
shocked occasionally. e aren’t 
perset, and we should know it. 

e ought to have known it any- 
way; we ought to have been —_— 
something about healing 

rom war ma 2 
is one-of the facts life ot 
wi e 
ism about our 


yielding to an impulse to con- 
i no. Let us keep our heads, 
at our Ours is a 
fe can learn 
ster “But whether 
pd o or e post-war gener- 
ation, I predict, is go to give 
its share of attention to literature. 
It will have need for the comfort 
and light and wisdom that are in 
great ks, and we should hold 
ourselves ready to give and to in- 
terpret. I do not know how to ex- 
plain it, but in my own school 
October to March of the cur- 
rent year, though the enrollment 
in our college decreased one- 
fourth, the number of students 
concentrating in English ve u 
ten per cent. In the same peri 
some of the more “practical” sub- 
jects lost rather heavily. Whatever 
the cause, here is one little fact 
that appears to controvert the 
calamity-boys. And after the war, 
there is no reason to believe that 
it will be different. It was not 
after 1918; there was no boycot- 
ting of humane education then. In 
natural reaction to the deadly 
business of warfare, young men 
ay turn gladly to the civilizing 
influences of the humanities. No 
one knows of course. But in the 
meantime confusion to the con- 
as for the rest of 
us, let us kee our chins up and 
our defenses in order. 


1 of Michigan. 
Vanderbilt Conference 
On the Humanities 


At Vanderbilt Universi 
ville, Tennessee, was hel 
the week July 24-29 the vom 
a series of conferences on the 
humanities by representatives of 
about thirty colle and univer- 
sities in the 


‘usionists; and 


meeting, called at the instance of 
a humanities group at Vanderbilt, 
and attended by a smaller group 
from the same area, in November 
1943, had worked out a general 
plan for the summer conference 
and had assigned a variety of spe- 
cial investigations and projects to 
individuals or sub-committees. 
Both meetings received f:mancial 
aid from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

The theme of the conference 
was, and still is, “The Humanities 
—their opportunities and obliga- 
tions in higher education in a 
democracy,” in which the term 
“the Humanities” is taken to mean 
“those disci traditionally so 
denominate American col- 


cn leges,” including history and phil- 


osophy. 

The July conference divided its 
labors and discussions among. five 
major topics, each topic receiving 
attention at two daily sessions: 
I. Place and function of the 
humanities in liberal education, 
II. Subject-matter appropriate to 
the achievement of these aims, 
ing | ties ‘or achie 

aims, IV. Problems of instruction 

ew | aime, to achieving these aims, 

V. The place of the humanities in 
American higher education. 

Details of the res adjudicatae 
(Continued on Page 4) 


A Free Man’s Forum 


LOOMIS & CLARK 
(1018 pp., $2.50) 


emphasize 
without one 


Literary Masters 
of 


BUSHNELL, FULCHER, & 


TAYLOR 
pp-, $3.50) 
ui 
culture and 


She 
WINSTON 
DICTIONARY 


The Modern Authority 
An edition for every school need 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-1016 Arch St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


THE CENTURY 
COLLEGIATE 
HANDBOOK 


By Garland Greever 
and Easley S. Jones 


S necessary to t..e student 
as his dictio the re- 
vised, simplified, tion of 
The Century Colle a 
Handbook has met wi 
spread approval. It has = 
up-to-date in — 
to present-day English usa: 
introduces fresh examples 
Gn 
a es organiza- 
tion treatment, makin: 
the book even more com 
and to use than it was 
formerly. $1.35. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
35 W. 3nd St, New York 1, N.Y. 


pes 
| CLAPP & ANGLEMAN bd 
(742pp., $2.25) 
bring to sharp focus opposing ees 
ideological concepts. 
ie 
ea 
| 
M.§ usage in accord with the changing | | Sierra 
al | | 
dressed up and no place to go! 
nt One hears that the returning sol- Bae: 
a 
id 
in 
nt. 
he 
er 
vel 
| 
m- 
iv- = 
ty. 
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Acorn Publishing 


any 


: Standard Tests : 
College English Tests 


orms A and B 
Professor A. C. Jordon 

Duke University 
Measures: Ability to use correct 
capitalization; to punctuate cor- 
the use of syntax; 
sentence structure; 
greement of subject and 


owledge of language 


WILLARD THORP, Prof. of English, 
Princeton University, and 
Margaret Farrand Thorp 


A new anthology . . . to suggest to the 
student of composition ways of treating 
the material of his experience, his ob- 
servation, and his thought; ways of 
recognizing, shaping, and communicating 
it. Approximately 480 pages. $2.10 


British, American and 
Continental 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PLAYS 


Edited by Frank W. Chandler, 


University of Cincinnati 


and Richard A. Cordell, 
Purdue University 


S elected fine plays by leaders 
of the modern drama. Repre- 
sented are: Pinero, Sheriff, Cow- 
ard, Maucham, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
O'Neill, Mare Connelly, Kaufman, 
Rice, Anderson. Includes such 


cesses our- 
ney’s End, Private Lives, The 
tie, Street Scene, The Green Pas- 


supplementary readings in com- 
position courses, 


Bibliographies and biographical 


data on the authors add to the 
value of these volumes, now is- 
sued in Revised tions. 


American ~.... 295 pages, $1.50 
Continent’l, 1934 259 pages, $1.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


CERTIFIED ILLITERACY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
nally did not plan to go to coll 
vantage of the G.I, Bill of Rights 
to get college govern- 
ment expense. In a m larger 
sense these questions and their 
answers are the concern of every 
taxpayer who supports the public 
schoo wy every citizen who 
lieves that a sound democracy can 
be maintained only by an educated 
electorate. How sound is our edu- 
cation when even high school 
uates, with two years’ more 
ormal training than the average 


citizen, cannot really read or 
write? 
Glenn J. Christensen. 
Lehigh Universtiy. 


VANDERBILT CONFERENCE 
ON THE HUMANITIES 


(Continued from Page 3) 
et tae may be of interest to 

ers of The News Letter. 
“Some of the qualities to be con- 
ferred upon the individual by a 
study of the humanities are en- 
joyment, breadth, judgment, and 
strength.” “The program of liberal 
education implies that the greatest 
need of American life is a certain 
type of man... Fo educa- 
tion can only oogie to produce 
such a man... e humanities 
are only a part of this inclusive 
educational purpose.” 

With regard to subject-matter, 
the English teacher should “kee 
in mind the fact that literature 
a depository of man’s attempt to 

ress his emotional life, his 
iritual nature, and his relation- 
ips to man. He should attempt 
to enlighten and humanize in such 
a manner as to facilitate the im- 
mediate transfer of intellectual 
and spiritual values to the stu- 
dent’s life relationships . . . The 
study of language is essential to 
the full appreciation of literature 
. . . The student should at some 
time .. . have an adecuate course 
in American literature. The de- 
partment of English mu-t recog- 
nize the importance of acquain- 
tance with other literatures.”” Of- 
ferings in the fine arts shoui:: be 
made available. 

In the teaching of foreign lar- 
guages, new methods of 
instruction should be freely ac- 
cepted. Consideration should be 
— to the desirability of estab- 
ishing somewhere in the South a 
center for the study of Asiatic 
languages. Philosophy “should be 
an attitude which permeates the 
entire college program,” but it 
should be made available also as 
a discipline. “For the fullest real- 
ization of humanistic values .. . 
religion will often need to be 
studied as a separately _ 
body of subject-matter. History 
should “show the student his own 
place in society and inform him 
about the forces, including ideas, 
which have made him what he is 
and created the society in which 
he is to live.” 

The Conference as 
fundamental principles (1) that 
the curriculum of the liberal arts 
college should be made for the 
student, not the student re-made 
for the curriculum, but that the 


faculty as a whole, not student 
whims 


and fads, should determine 


be- devoted to 


it. “The liberal arts college should 
be restored to its former author- 
ity and integrity as an instrument 
for helping to educate the com- 
plete human personality, not the 
specialist, or the 
tradesman. 4 sub- 

» pro , are human- 
ise hey should be so 
taught.” The av 


low; 
at least fifty per cent o pro- 
ms for P oy first two years 

ould be devoted to humanities 
subjects, should be largely pre- 
scribed, and should be taught for 
their humanistic values, not 
merely as tool subjects. 

The Conference could not agree 
on a prescription for the junior- 
senior years; but did go on record 
as urgi that every student be 
directed into as many of the hu- 
manistic disciplines as may be con- 
sonant with a well-integrated pro- 

m for his special n ; pro- 
essed faith in a plastic and flex- 
ible long-range plan of study; and 
partmentaliz organization an 
administration of the curriculum. 
An acceptable minimum list of 
required courses would include: 
one year of —_ composition 
and one year of English literature, 
a gene literature, or a human- 
istic-survey course! one year of 
history; and sufficient tra in 
at least one foreign langua an- 
cient or modern) to enable the 
student to carry to successful com- 
pletion a course in the literature 
of that language and to demon- 
strate capacity to use the lan- 
age in other fields of study. The 
onference recorded its approval 
of consideration of and experi- 
mentation with various types of 
courses surveying the humaniti 
some of which have been tried an 
reported upon. 

Several policies and practices 
for taking care of the needs of 
both inferior and superior stu- 
dents were described, and these 
were recommended to the Confer- 
ence institutions for consideration. 
Discussion of “Problems of In- 
struction” eventuated in 
ment on the qualifications of the 
teacher of the humanities—one 
“who, through native endowmen 
education, vital social + an 
professional _—— has achieved 
for himself the goals of humanis- 
tic education . . . a practising hu- 
manist with the passion and the 
power to humanize others’’; on the 
philosophy and emphasis of a 
teaching process centered in the 
individual because ‘“‘mass educa- 
tion in the humanities is impossi- 
ble”; and on various — of 
teaching methods designed as far 
as possible to individualize instruc- 
tion and test achievement above 
the level of information and 
memory. 

The fifty-odd re ntatives of 
thirty colleges and universities in 
the South left Nashville not so 
much with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion over things done—for few 
matters could be settled—as with 
a hope that an esprit had been en- 

ndered and an organization ef- 

ected that may secure for the 
humanities their rightful place and 
opportunity in the postwar South. 


ur Palmer 
University of No. Carolina. 


The 
Qaith and Fire 
Within Us 


by ELIZABETH JACKSON 

This is a book about the things 
Americans believe in, about 
their determination and hopes, 
and about the books and poems 
that lie behind their ideas, cen- 
turies of literature from the 
Bible to Benet. This is a book 
you'll like so much you will 
want your friends to read it too. 
Elizabeth Jackson's is a personal 
credo, but it is also unmistak- 
ably American because in speak- 
ing for herself, she speaks for 
us too. 

October 16 82.00 


or from your bookseller 
from the University of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14 


SIMPSON & NEVIN'S 


The AMERICAN 
READER 


Interpretations of American life by 
writers of recognized literary merit 
make up a collection genuinely 
American in spirit and content. 


884 pp. $2.50. 


* 
D. C. HEATH and CO. 


Looking at Life 
through American 
Literature 


NELLIE M. LOMBARD 
An annotated bibliography or- 
ganized according to the read- 
ers own interests and experience. 


Designed primarily for high 
school students. 


September. Paper, $1.50 
ae 


A Concise 
Bibliography for 
Students ot English 


ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
“The best work of its kind 
I have encountered. I shall 
use it, recommend it to m 


students.—M, F. Bright 
University of California. 


Paper, $1.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF, 
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